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International Newsreel Photo. 
For An Equal Rights Auditorium 


During the ceremonies attendant upon the dedication of the National Head- 
quarters of the National Woman's Party in Washington, D. C., on January 4, 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, Chairman of the National Council of the Woman's 
Party, presented a check for $10,000, the gift of Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
President of the National Woman's Party, to Mrs. Valentine Winters, Chair- B 
man of. the Ohio State Branch of the Woman's Party. Mrs. Winters is seen 
receiving the check on behalf of the Investment Fund Committee of the 
Woman's Party. The money is to be used for the construction of an 
Equal Rights Auditorium. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 
{House Joint Resolution Number 55] 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senator Geratp P. Nyg, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY, 
Pennsylvania. 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N.Y. 


Equal Rights 


The Situation Is Too Disgusting 


N ANOTHER page of this issue we present to our readers an article 

() on the vice racket in New York City, written for Equal Rights by Jane 

Norman Smith. In this article the unbelievable injustice done to per- 

fectly innocent women in the City of New York is forcibly brought out, On 

perjured testimony, concocted by employes of the State, women have been 

convicted of, and imprisoned for, conduct which in the case of men in New 
York State infringes no statute. 


The injustice suffered by these women is now apparent even to the most 
ignorant, but that injustice is as nothing compared to the bare existence of 
the statute. Prostitution in New York State can legally be committed by but 
one sex only, the female sex. In other States, as in Maryland, “the giving or 
receiving of the body for hire” legally constitutes prostitution. It is an equal 
offense for the two sexes. 

Any child, any moron, any fool, knows that the two parties to immoral 
sexual intercourse are equally guilty since both are parties to the same act. 
But the solons of New York and the magistrates in New York and the Purity 
people in New York are apparently not so comprehending. 


Years ago in New York similar discriminatory legislation was thrown out 
of court when Clause 79 of the Page Bill was declared by the Supreme Court to 
be unconstitutional. This decision was rendered on the ground that Clause 
79 was “class legislation” and as such was in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The present statute is also clearly in violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, but the people of New York, and the Governor of New York, and the 
judges of New York, and the Legislature of New York, apparently do not care. 
The only organization in New York State that we know of which is working 
for a statute that will make prostitution an equal offense, legally, for the two 
sexes is the New York State Branch of the National Woman’s Party. 


We are glad that we belong to the Woman’s Party, for it adds to our self- 
respect to be affiliated with the one organization in New York State that 
appears to be able to see a hole through a ladder, 


Of course women will be unjustly accused of practicing prostitution; of 
course “stool pigeons” for their own interests will swear falsely; of course 
money will be collected on the side and the ends of justice overridden as long 
as prostitution can be legally committed by the female sex only in the State 
of New York. 


The statute is an unjust statute, and as such it must, in the nature of 
things, give rise to injustice. 

It is a wretched commentary on the people of the State of New York, a 
wretched commentary on human nature in general, that this malevolent 
statute should be permitted to exist. It presents, under the guise of justice, 
a false standard and a statutory lie in regard to the sexual relations of men 
and women. Any ditch digger knows it, and yet the Governor of New York 
and the judges of New York, and the Legislature of New York and the people 
of New York, the actual men and women who think they should be respected, 
permit this statute to continue in existence. And the Legislature which 
could change it is even now sitting. 


~~ The Omnipotent himself should, and will intervene. The situation is too 
disgusting. 


See for Yourself 


ITH no comment at all we present the following Associated Press 
NV dispatch for your consideration: 

Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 10 (AP)—Married women whose husbands 
have incomes of $100 a month or more would be denied public employment in 
North Carolina under the terms of a bill announced today by Senator Walter 
H. Powell of Columbus County as ready for introduction Monday. 

Senator Powell said his bill was intended “to relieve to some extent the 
unemployment condition now existing in the State.” 


If enacted as written, the measure would bar, among others, Mrs. E. L. 
McKee of Jackson County, the State’s first woman Senator, from drawing the 
salary of that office, and Mrs. W. T. Bost, Commissioner of Public Welfare, 
from receiving her compensation. 
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Amendment Needed for Security 


Titi insecurity of women under ex- 


isting conditions was stressed by 

speakers before the subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee at a hear- 
ing on the Equal Rights Amendment, pre- 
sided over by Senator T. H. Caraway of 
Arkansas, on January 6. Maud Younger, 
of California, congressional chairman of 
the National Woman’s Party, who was 
the first speaker, declared that only by a 
constitutional amendment declaring that 
men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction “can the 
thousand discriminations against women 
in the law of State and nation be removed 
within a lifetime.” 

Although the National Woman’s Party 
is laboring to romove restrictions from the 
State laws, Miss Younger explained, the 
method of working State by State, and 
law by law, is not only slow and costly 
but affords no certainty that a discrimi- 
nation removed by one legislature will 
not be replaced by the next. Miss Younger 
called attention to the fact that the bill 
for jury service for women in the State 
of New York, for instance, drawn up by 
the National Woman’s Party and spon- 
sored by leading women’s organizations, 
has not yet succeeded of passage after ten 
years’ work with successive legislatures. 

Maud Williams, of Typographical 
Union No. 6, New York, a member of the 
Industrial Council of the Woman’s Party, 
took up the question of industrial legis- 
lation, showing the unfairness of so-called 
protective legislation when applied to 
women alone. 

“The proposed Equal Rights Amend- 
ment will not do away with the benefit 
implied in such laws,” Mrs. Williams said, 
“but merely assures that they apply to 
men and women alike. We believe that 
protective laws should be based upon the 
nature of the work and not the sex of the 
worker.” 

Mrs. Williams instanced from her per- 
sonal experience the hardships imposed 
on women in the printing trades by legal 
barriers to their opportunities to get 
work. 

Burnita Shelton Matthews, chairman of 
the Lawyers’ Council of the National 
Woman’s Party, stated: 

“These discriminatory laws cover more 
than sixty points of inequality. They 
exist in every State in the Union.” She 
declared that there is a tendency to ex- 
tend these industrial laws to larger 
groups of women, such as women in banks 
and insurance offices, and to make the 
regulations upon women’s work ever 
stricter. For instance, where work after 


10 o’clock at night was once forbidden 
women, at least one State now prohibits 
a woman’s working after 6 P. M. in cer 
tain occupations. 


“The Woman’s Party takes no stand as 
to whether or not there shall be legis- 
lation for working women, but it main- 
tains that whatever laws apply to women 
should also apply to men with whom they 
must compete in earning a living. Other- 
wise the laws handicap women in securing 
employment.” 

Summarizing the arguments on behalf 
of the amendment, Anita Pollitzer, of 
South Carolina and New York, vice-chair- 
man of the National Woman’s Party, 
declared : 

“Our point, Mr. Chairman, is that in 
no respect should the rights of women be 
left to the whims of State legislators, indi- 
viduals, or organizations. Men take care 
that their rights are written into the high- 
est law of the land, the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

Miss Pollitzer reminded the committee 
that so long ago as 1854, the call for a 
conference on Equal Rights, Lucretia 
Mott on the platform, urged for a 
woman “full equality in all business avo- 
cations, industrial, commercial, profes- 
sional; briefly, all the rights that belong 
to her as a citizen.” 

“We believe that a woman should be 
as free as a man to decide for herself 
when and how she shall work,” asserted 
Miss Pollitzer. 

Mrs. Matthews pointed out in her argu- 
ment that a motion was made in the 
American Federation of Labor for a 44- 
hour week for all workers, regardless of 
sex, but officials of the organization ob- 
jected to the extension of such laws to 
men, and insisted that the motion be 
amended to support the 44-hour week for 
women. Such legislation, she said, “ren- 
ders women ineffective as competitors.” 
She cited example after example of move- 
ments for restrictive laws in various in- 
dustries when women became efficient in 
certain processes, such as core-making, 
the buffing trades, and so on. She also 
cited the way the Wisconsin law, grant- 
ing women Equal Rights except so far 
as labor legislation “for the general wel- 
fare” is concerned, prevents women 
working as clerks or stenographers in the 
most lucrative positions of the kind in 
the State Legislature. 

Laura Berrien read a resolution adopted 
by the National Association of Women 
Lawyers, insisting that all labor legisla- 
tion be based on the nature of the work, 
not on the sex of the worker. 

Helen Elizabeth Brown of Maryland 
spoke effectively of the insecurity of 
women under legislation won by specific 
bills in State legislatures, citing examples 
of such equality measures won in one ses- 
sion and repealed in a following session, 
necessitating constant vigilance, eternal 
expenditure of time, energy, and money 
in guarding the rights of women. 


“Legislation masquerading as protection 
has hampered women,” she said. “The 
law has built up a great many fictions 
about women and has ignored the facts. 
The only guarantee of equality is the 
Equal Rights Amendment. The funda- 
mental rights of half the citizens of the 
United States should be beyond capricious 
action.” 


Helen McGerr of Nebraska added the 
plea of women of the Middle West to the 
pleas of women of the East and the South 
for the speedy adoption of the Equal 
Rights Amendment. 


“We as citizens are growing very tired 
of pleading for our rights in this piece- 
meal fashion,” Miss McGerr said. She 
cited the loss of jobs caused by “protec- 
tive” legislation applying to women only 
and the efforts of Nebraska working wom- 
en to get such laws repealed so they could 
have every possible opportunity to earn 
their living. 

Mrs. Valentine Winters of Ohio pointed 
to the attempts of people in her State to 
have women discharged during the un- 
employment crisis, and to hardships 
worked on families in which the wives 
were actually discharged, some losing 
their homes because the wife was no 
longer working to help pay for the home. 

Miss Pollitzer, following Mrs. Winters, 
said that crises in the lives of women will 
occur “as long as we leave in laws, in 
customs, and in the minds of men and 
women any inequality.” She made a plea 
to the Senators to take this opportunity, 
rare in the life of any legislator, to par- 
ticipate in a tremendous achievement for 
human freedom. 


“A few Presidents, a few Senators, have 
had the opportunity to participate in great 
movements to free men and women,” she 
said. “You now have that opportunity. 
You can establish one principle for human 
beings. The principle of equality is so 
right, so simple, that a handful of Sena- 
tors and Congressmen could do more than 
they realize to bring about justice and 
freedom for men and women by estab- 
lishing equality between them.” 


Rose Schneiderman, president of the 
Women’s Trade Union League, led the 
opposition to the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment with a strange argument that the 
twelve organizations appearing in oppo- 
sition are not opposed to equality, but feel 
it unwise to bring about equality by the 
amendment, and that the women of her 
organization favor limiting competition 
along sex lines. While arguing for co- 
operation between men and women, and 
against competition between the sexes, 
she ignored the unalterable fact that as 
long as women must compete for jobs 
under handicaps, they must either accept 
lower wages or must work harder and 
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longer for their wages than must the men 
who are without handicaps. This cer- 
tainly makes for conflict on a sex basis, 
whereas equality between the sexes would 
eliminate competition between the sexes, 
putting all competition for jobs on an 
individual basis, regardless of sex. 

Miss Schneiderman and Mrs. William 


J. Carson, representing the National 
League of Women Voters, both insisted 
that they were for equality in all laws 
except labor laws. 

A statement by Professor John R. Com- 
mons of the University of Wisconsin, said 
in part, “I think women should have 
preferential rights instead of Equal Rights 


Equal Rights 


wherever they are weaker or more de- 
pendent than men,” thus emphasizing the 
forthright declaration of Miss Pollitzer 
that one must either accept or reject the 
principle of equality, there being no half- 
way ground. Professor Commons bases 
his opposition on the belief that women 
are not, basically, equal with men. 


F.qual Rights and the Vice Racket 


declared that “Only a woman can com: 
mit prostitution. The man who has 
intercourse with a woman is guilty of 


|. 1921, a New York City magistrate 


immoral acts but does not commit prosti- 


tution and is not a prostitute.” This 
statement was made during the trial of 
a man who had been found in a room 
with two young girls—both nude—and 
who admitted having given each girl 
$25.00. Both of the girls, as well as the 
woman in whose house the transaction 
occurred, were convicted, but it was held 
that the man had committed no offense 
under the law. 

As a part of its program to secure an 
equal status for women in the law, the 
New York State Branch of the Woman’s 
Party has had introduced in the Legis- 
lature at several sessions a bill to amend 
the existing law. Under such an amend- 
ment women alone would not be punished 
for prostitution but their male compan- 
ions would be held equally guilty. The 
Woman’s Party takes no position as to 
whether or not any one should be pun- 
ished for this offense. It has only asked 
that if legislation is considered necessary 
in order to remedy conditions, it should 
apply to both sexes and not to women 
alone. The need for equal treatment of 
men and women has been shown by recent 
happenings in New York City. 

Aghast at the revelations of innocent 
women who have been railroaded to jail, 
which were brought out in the Seabury- 
Kresel vice inquiry, the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs appointed 
a committee of lawyers, consisting of Dr. 
Anna W. Hochfelder, Olive Stott Gabriel 
and Dr. Ruth Lewinson, with Mary E. 
Hamilton, woman criminologist and de- 
tective, and New York’s first police 
woman, as executive secretary, to demand 
that Governor Roosevelt pardon every 
woman who has been convicted of prosti- 
tution on the manufactured testimony of 
“stool pigeons” and policemen; to demand 
further that fingerprint files be given 
back to these women, that their records 
be wiped clean, that the Governor take 
immediate steps toward amending the ap- 
peal law, in order to permit these women 
to re-open their cases for appeal, no mat- 
ter how long ago such cases were closed, 
and that those guilty of framing the 
women should be punished. 

Since the Woman’s Party is organized 
for the one purpose of securing Equal 


By Jane Norman Smith 


Rights for women, it could not take part 
in a program to clean up the courts, as 
much as that seems to be needed, but the 
New York City Committee gladly joined 
forces with Mrs. Hamilton, Dr. Hoch- 
felder, Mrs. Gabriel and Dr. Lewinson in 
demanding that framed women should 
have their names cleared, and that since 
women had been unjustly convicted and 
punished, the men who had claimed to 
have been with the women should be pun- 
ished too. 

Up to that point our co-operation had 
been a gesture and at that stage there 
seemed to be nothing more we could do 
until cases had been developed. Then, 
one day, there came to the Woman’s Party 
headquarters Mrs. Rosa Ricchebuono, a 
French-Canadian, and her husband, who 
sought the help of women in their efforts 
to clear her name. This was her story: 


“One night last July, my husband went > 


out to spend the evening. When he walked 
on the sidewalk, I waved to him and he 
waved back to me as we always did when 
he was going out. It was a very hot 
night and my apartment door was left 
ajar to create a draft from the open 
windows. I washed my hair and then 
washed some linen. While I was busy 
I heard someone come into the other 
room, I thought it was my husband com- 
ing back but found instead a tall man 
whom I had never seen before. I asked 
him what he wanted. I was surprised and 
a little scared. He said: ‘You called me.’ 
I said: ‘No, sir, I did not.’ I shouted 
at him to get out, but he grabbed me and 
pushed me into the bedroom. I screamed 
and he twisted my hands behind my back 
and held them with one of his hands and 
with the other he covered my mouth to 
stop my cries for help. He pushed me 
around the walls of the room and threw 
me down on the table. I jumped and ran 
to the door of the apartment. When I 
opened. it, I found all my neighbors 
crowded in the hall. There were two 
strange men there who told my neighbors 
to go back to their apartments and mind 
their own business, that I was being ar- 
rested for prostitution. My neighbors 
were shouting that there must be some 
mistake, that I was a good woman. 

“TI was taken to the police station and 
finally put in a cell at the 67th Street 
station, where I had to sleep on a bare 


bench. Before I was taken before the 
judge, I had to wait in a dirty little 
room. The judge fixed $500.00 bail and 
I was taken in a patrol wagon to the jail 
on 12ist Street. I stayed in jail three 
days before my husband could get bail 
for me. 


“My trial was held on August 5th be- 
fore Magistrate Silberman in the Women’s 
Court. Twenty-four of my neighbors and 
friends were there to testifiy for me to 
prove that I was a good woman. All of 
the testimony of the policeman was a lie. 
He said that he had come to my home 
the Saturday before I was arrested and 
after I had flirted with him from my win- 
dow. My husband was at home all of 
that Saturday and he and other witnesses 
could have proved that all of this testi- 
mony was untrue. I had never seen the 
man before. 


“The judge would not believe me when 
I told him the truth. He would not be- 
lieve my husband and a friend of ours, 
who testified that I had been with them 
on Saturday night at the time the detec- 
tive said he had come to see me for the 
first time. 


“The case was continued until August 
7 and I was taken back to jail where phy- 
sical examinations were made, I spent 
two more nights and a day in jail before 
I was taken into court again. This time 
my lawyer tried to make another plea 
for me, but the judge would not hear of it. 
I was found guilty and sentenced to 
serve two days in jail. I had already 
served the four days and five nights, so 
they let me go at once. 


“I did not believe it possible for such 
things to happen. I was arrested without 
cause and convicted on lies, but I want 
to do everything I can to clear my name 
and redeem my honor, not only for my 
own sake but for my husband and family. 
And I would like to do what I can to 
prevent anything of this kind from hap- 
pening to anyone else.” 

Under the New York law, an appeal 
to a higher court should have been taken 
within a month after conviction. At that 
time their funds were exhausted, she said. 
and besides, after their experience with 
one court, they were skeptical of legal 
machinery. “Can the Woman’s Party 
help me to clear my name?” she asked. 

The tale told to us seemed almost un- 
believable, but even before we had checked 
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up every detail of the story, we were con- 
vinced of its verity and of the good char- 
acter of both Mr. and Mrs. Ricchebuono. 

In an endeavor to clear her name we 
went from one person to another who was 
working on different phases of the fram- 
ing up of women. Everyone was sympa- 
thetic and wanted to help but there was 
always the same reply: “This case is only 
one of thousands. She is no worse off 
than the others. She should have ap- 
pealed her case within thirty days after 
conviction. Nothing can be done with 
this particular case just now, but if a 
case is carried through, the name of all 
of the women who have been convicted on 
false testimony may be cleared.” 

We were persistent about this one case. 
Mrs. Ricchebuono had asked our help. We 
did not want to fail her. An appointment 
was made with one of Mr. Kresel’s assist- 
ants. He knew all about Mrs. Ricche- 
buono. Her testimony had been taken at 
his office. He believed she told the truth 
and hoped for vindication of her as well 
as of all the other women who have been 
framed. He had been deeply stirred, he 
said, by all of the cases, had worked night 
and day on them and had not had a full 
night’s sleep in weeks. “I could not work 
any harder than I am working now,” he 
said. “Your organization must realize 
that one could go on working for years 
on these cases. The case in which you 
are interested is only one of thousands. 
We will do everything we can for her and 
for other women, but she should have ap- 
pealed her case within thirty days after 
conviction.” 


Then Mary Hamilton, who with Dr. 
Anna Hochfelder has worked for justice 
for women in the courts and elsewhere 
long before the beginning of this investiga- 
tion, sent the Assistant Editor of the New 
York Evening Post to the Woman’s Party 
to secure the name and addtess of Mrs. 
Ricchebuono. 

The Post said: “If the facts check up 
with your story, we will try to have the 
conviction of Mrs. Ricchebuono reversed 
and her name cleared.” 

A thorough investigation was made by 
the Evening Post and every statement 
made by Mrs. Ricchebuono substantiated. 
On December 19 the Post placed before 
the Seabury inquiry an affidavit made by 
Mrs. Ricchebuono, who swore that she had 
been unjustly arrested and convicted on 
a charge of prostitution. It was suggested 
to Referee Seabury that, if the facts are 
substantiated, the case be called to the 
atteniton of the Governor. 

This move would mark the actual start 
of an attempt to obtain justice for the 
victims of the “Vice Ring.” 

The public has been stirred as it rarely 
is stirred by revolting revelations of 
wrong-doing of magistrates, members of 
the vice squad and public servants, 
brought out by the Seabury-Kresel inves- 
tigations. So far, the only gesture toward 
punishment of policemen made by the 
Police Commissioner has been to demote 
and transfer 13 members of his force, in- 
volved in vice squad charges. 

Chief Magistrate Corrigan has pledged 
himself to go through with cases against 
police officers accused of perjury in the 
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convictions of women, and has been 
thanked by the leading women’s organi- 
zations of New York City for the firm 
stand he has taken toward securing jus- 
tice for women. He has been quoted as 
believing the laws governing prostitution 
to be wholly adequate ,and therefore he 
does not advocate a change in the law. He 
believes that there should be a change in 
court practice in dealing with cases of 
prostitution. 

Undoubtedly there should be a cleaning 
up of the courts and a change in court 
practice. The Woman’s [Party is not a 
reform organization and therefore can- 
not go into that phase of the question. 
It does not agree with Magistrate Corri- 
gan’s belief that the laws are adequate. 
Women may secure a reversal of their con- 
victions and may succeed in clearing their 
names; there may be an entire change in 
court practice, yet the old law that “only 
a woman can be a prostitute” will still 
prevail. 

The existing law in New York provides 
for the arrest, conviction, finger-printing 
and health examination of women—and 
prison sentence. Seventy-three per cent. 
of the 3,291 women arrested for prosti- 
tution in New York City last year were 
first offenders. The men who were with 
these women were not held. 

The Woman’s Party believes that the 
law should be amended to apply to men 
and women alike. If the existing law had 
applied to men as well as women, we 
doubt whether “stool pigeons” and vice 
squad men could have built up so profi- 
table a “racket” at the expense of women. 


The Open Door International at Geneva 


HE National Woman’s Party being 
affiliated to the Open Door Inter- 
national, a brief account of the work 
of the latter in Geneva will perhaps be of 
interest to the readers of Equat Ricurts. 
The Open Door International now has 
four national branches, seven affiliated so- 
cieties, three national corresponding mem- 
bers, and associate members in twelve 
different countries who support the prin- 
ciple that the industrial woman shall be 
free to work and protected as a worker on 
the same terms as a man and that legisla- 
tion and regulations dealing with condi- 
tions and hours, payment, entry and 
training shall be based upon the nature 
of the work and not upon the sex of the 
worker; and to secure for a woman, irre- 
spective of marriage or childbirth, the 
right at all times to decide whether or 
not she shall engage in paid work, and to 
ensure that no legislation or regulations 
shall deprive her of this right. 
It is now a year since the Open Door 


International opened its bureau in Gene- 


va and took its place among the forty or 
fifty international societies having repre- 
sentation in that town. 


By Edith Rodgers, 


Representative at Geneva 


Geneva is the forum of the world; there 
the nations meet and carry on a constant 
strife of tongues, and the international 
societies know well that there is no more 
favorable spot on earth for catching the 


ear or button-holing the attention of the 


many nations that send their representa- 
tives to the meetings of the International 
Labor Organization and to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. 


The International Labor Organization 
is an integral part of the League of Na- 
tions, though not under the control of the 
League except in the matter of finance. 
As the International Labor Organization 
deals entirely with international labor 
conditions, it has great influence through 
the promulgation of its world-wide con- 
ventions, and the work of the O. D. I. lies 
largely with that body, in criticism when 
necessary and in support when possible. 
Such conventions as the Washington 
Eight Hours (1919), Workmen’s Compen- 
sation for Accidents (Geneva, 1925), 


Night Work in Bakeries (Geneva, 1925), 
which may be applied to all workers, have 
the approval of the Open Door Interna- 
tional, but the conventions containing re- 
strictive clauses for women, as in the 
case in the Night Work and Lead Paint 
Conventions. are directly opposed to the 
principles of the Open Door and must, 
therefore be fought against in the inter- 
ests and emancipation of the industrial 
women. 

Immediately on its arrival in Geneva 
the Open Door International made its pro- 
test at the International Labor Organiza- 
tion Conference against the recommenda- 
tion to prohibit “the employment of fe- 
male attendants in places where strong 
drinks are served,’ made by the sub-com- 
mittee of the Joint-Maritime Commission. 
This as a measure of protection for the 
welfare of seamen in ports, regardless of 
the injustice to women in taking away 
their employment. 

Other societies joined in the agitation, 
and an amendment was carried changing 
the words to “attendants of both sexes 
under a certain age.” 

There is no need to point out to “equal- 
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righters” why the differentiation of female 
attendants was obnoxious. 

Following the conference invitations 
came to the Open Door International rep- 
resentatives to speak at various gather- 
ings and a debate was arranged by the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom between Mile. Mundt of the 
International Labor Organization and the 
representative of the Open Door Interna- 
tional at the Maison Internationale. 


In January of last year the Open Door 
International iepresentative went to 
Zurich, where the Women’s Advisory 
Committee of the Labor and Socialist In- 
ternational was meeting, and interviewed 
some of the delegates. 

As the weeks went on the Geneva Bu- 
reau became increasingly active in deal- 
ing with correspondence and callers at 
the office. The flat at 67 Avenue Wendt 
and the bureau are always at the disposal 
of the members of the Open Door Inter- 
national who find this point of liaison 
exceedingly useful. 

In June the board of officers held its 
meetings at the bureau and a reception 
was given in the flat. A public meeting 
was held in the Salle Centrale, Geneva, 
at which there was a full attendance, and 
a discussion after the speeches which 
brought the hour of closing to midnight. 

During the Assembly of the League of 
Nations in September the Open Door In- 
ternational had the privilege of meeting 
some of the members of the National 
Woman’s Party. Another reception was 


given by the Open Door International, at 
which Alice Paul, Mrs. Archdale (Open 
Door Executive Committee, London), 
Mrs. Street (president Women’s Associa- 
tion, Sydney, N. S. W.), and Madame 
Plaminkova (Open Door International 
Board, and Senator of the Czechoslovakia 
Parliament) spoke. This function was 
crowded and again afforded a good oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of Open Door 
International principles. 

For its immediate program the Open 
Door International in Geneva proposes to 
concentrate on securing the best condi- 
tions possible to women under the pos- 
sible revision of the Night Work Conven- 
tion (Washington, 1919). This question 
will probably come before the governing 
body of the International Labor Organi- 
zation in January, 1931; and if that body 
thinks fit, according to material fur- 
nished by the countries concerned, it will 
be placed on the agenda of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization Conference in 
May, 1931. 

To get the “restrictions” and “prohibi- 
tions,” placed upon women only, removed 
from the convention is what the Open 
Door International will strenuously ad- 
vocate. 

Much propaganda is needed in Geneva 
where “protection” of the “weaker sex” 
still holds an illogical attraction. The 
Open Door International is trying to rem- 
edy this by the circulation of its litera- 
ture printed in French, German and Eng- 
lish. A French edition of the “Open 
Door” is now published. 


Equal Rights 


There are signs that the Open Door In- 
ternational mentality is contagious. A\l- 
though the Women’s Advisory Committee 
of the Labor and Socialist International 
passed a resolution at Zurich opening 
with a condemnation of the policy of the 
Open Door Council, the resolution termi- 
nated with the significant admonition to 
women workers that “it is important that 
they should exercise constant vigilance in 
order to assure themselves that any legis- 
lation proposed which affects their indus- 
trial welfare is in accordance with their 
best interest, meets their needs and helps 
them in the struggle for better conditions 
and against exploitation,” the very rea- 
sons given by the Open Door Council 
since its inception for opposing legisla- 
tion that is restrictive and prohibitive 
rather than protective. 

Again, at the Conference of the United 
Textile Factory Workers’ Association in 
England, May, 1930, two of the women 
delegates protested against women being 
classed with and protected legislatively 
like “young persons.” The Open Door 
International has always maintained 
that the pernicious phrase “women and 
young persons” has done much to lower 
the status and value as a wage-earner of 
the industrial woman. 

The Open Door International will hold 
its second conference at Stockholm, Au- 
gust 17-21, 1931, followed by a summer 
school at Sigtuna, Sweden, August 24-30, 
1931. 


Militant Women in Brazil and Cuba 


OMEN, denied equality with men, 
refused the vote, yet allowed to 
fight side by side with the men 
for what they believed was the good and 
freedom of their country—this was the 
strange and contradictory state of affairs 
in Brazil and Cuba recently. 

Oliviera de Lima, guest of honor of the 
National Woman’s Party at Alva Bel- 
mont House at the Sunday tea, December 
21, told of women’s part in the recent 
Brazilian revolution and Fanny Sevastos 
gave a report of the women’s work in the 
civic revolt in Cuba. 

In Brazil, a young lawyer, Elvira Komel 
of Minas, organized, in two days after 
the beginning of the revolution, a giant 
battalion of more than 8,000 women ready 
to fight side by side with the men. From 
this great feminine army, about seventy 
women were chosen and, led by Donna 
Elvira as Colonel, they went to Rio de 
Janeiro. The battalion was named for 
Joao Pessoa, a martyred rebel. 

Military leaders welcomed the women 
and decided that they should take over all 
the auxiliary activities of war, making of 
uniforms, cooking for the soldiers, and 
work in the hospitals. However, the 


women were of another mind, and drilled 
constantly, planning to go into the 
trenches and actually fight instead of 
staying behind the lines as though they 
had never organized. Unfortunately for 
their militant plans, the revolution ended 
as quickly as it had begun, but the women 
had proved their ability and willingness 
to serve and had actually served in street 
fighting and skirmishes. They had made 
3,500 uniforms in a fortnight, contributing 
their work to the cause. 

In commenting on the work of the 
women in the revolution, Brazilian news- 
paper men advanced the idea that women 
must certainly be given the vote now, 
that a government that would allow them 
to fight must allow them a part in the 
government. 

Mme. de Lima has not yet been able to 
hear from Rio whether the women have 
made any formal demand on the govern- 
ment for the franchise and what answer, 
if any, the government has given them. 
News is hard to get from Brazil at this 
time, she said, but she hopes to have the 
information soon. 

In beginning her talk, Mme. de Lima 
pointed out that Donna Elvira is not the 


first militant heroine of Brazil, for many 
years ago in the war against the Dutch, 
a woman, Donna Clara, fought in the line 
with the men, and in the more recent civil 
war in Rio Grande de Sol, a woman com- 
manded an army of men. “The men,” 
Mme. de Lima added, “thought her pos- 
sessed of an evil spirit.” 

But Donna Elvira’s battalion of women 
was the first definitely organized move- 
ment, lacking sporadic enthusiasm and 
excitement. It was a woman’s army with 
women officers. 

Women already have the right to vote 
in two Brazilian states, Rio Grande de 
Norte and Santa Catharina. 

Mme. de Lima, is the Brazilian member 
of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women. She returned from Brazil just 
two days before the October revolution, 
after organizing a sub-committee to work 
in that country for Equal Rights. 

At the conclusion of her talk, Mrs. Paul 
Linebarger moved that the National 
Woman’s Party send a telegram of con- 
gratulations to the president of the Asso- 
ciation for the Progress of Women in 
Brazil praising. the splendid work of the 
women in the revolution, without regard 
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to the right or wrong of the revolution 
itself, and wishing the women of Brazil 
great success in obtaining the vote. 

Fanny Sevastos’ story of women in the 
Cuban revolt was not of a well organized 
group of women, but of ardent young girl 
students, taking part in a widespread stu- 
dent uprising. There were street fighting 
and arrests and all the color and horror 
of a somewhat hysterical civic crisis, but 
regardless of the cause and of the mani- 
festations of the revolt women were 
equally active and equally prominent with 
men in it. 

The military authorities announced 
that “no discriminations based on age or 
sex would be considered in punishing of- 


Women Geographers 
HE yearly report of the Society of 
Women Geographers shows that 
neither heat nor cold can frighten women 
adventurers who are penetrating the most 
remote regions of the earth. 

Some of the outstanding feats men- 
tioned in the report are the 40-day trip 
by rail and sleigh made by Eleanor Hol- 
gate Lattimore, alone save for her native 
helpers from Siberia to Chinese Turkes- 
tan; the airplane trip of Annie 8S. Peck 
over peaks of the Andes to a height of 
18,000 feet to survey ground which she 
climbed years ago; adventures of Caro- 
line Lyinger in. regions of eastern Java 
never before penetrated by a white woman 
in her search for subjects for her por- 
trait painting; and the 400-foot ocean 
descent of Floria E. Hollister in a steel 
diving sphere while with a Bermuda 
oceanographic expedition. 

Certainly East and West and North 
and South are all alike to these women. 
Only the poles remain. 


A Woman Prime Minister? 

WOMAN Prime Minister for Great 

Britain is the interesting prediction 
made in Sir Philip Gibbs’ new book, 
“Since Then.” He suggests Lady Astor 
for the job, saying that she would accept 
it and “would do it rather well, too, with 
courage and gayety and graciousness.” 
Sir Philip also pictures women as com- 
batants in the next big war, if there is one. 


Women “Aces” in Next War? 
OMMENTING on the possibility of 
women’s fighting, particularly in the 
air, in the next war, if there is a next 
war, the Jackson News comments: 
“Off-hand, one can think of no logical 
argument against it. Women have dem- 
onstrated that they can make excellent 
pilots. They are surely as fearless as men, 
if not more so. Why not let them fight 
in the air? 
“Of course, the last vestige of tradi- 
tional chivalry would vanish. But mod- 


Feminist Notes 


fenders against the government.” This 
pronouncement was hailed with great glee 
by the Feminists of Cuba, who rejoiced in 
this evidence of equality even if in punish- 
ment rather than reward. 

At the very beginning of the revolt the 
men students, protesting against the Gov- 
ernment’s failure to open the university, 
formed a committee called “The Direc- 
tory,” from which women were excluded. 
The women students immediately pro- 
tested and proved their desire to co-oper- 
ate and to aid. 

Women helped in editing the rebel news- 
paper and sold it in the streets, although 
it had not been submitted to the censors. 
One girl and three boys were arrested for 


ern war, after all, isn’t very chivalrous 
any more. It would hardly be any less 
chivalrous to make fighters out of women 
than it is to drop bombs on them when 
they are miles behind the line, as was 
done in the last war.” 

And still talking about women and war, 
reports from Soviet Russia indicate that 
a great many military training course are 
being opened to women. They are to be 
trained as field telephone, telegraph, and 
radio operators, and as administrators 
and economic supervisors in the Red 
Army. 

Women are already serving as presi- 
dents of soviets, judges, managers of fac- 
tories and trusts, and the army seems to 
be the next step. 


Card-Indexing Women Students 
HE Haverhill (Massachusetts) Zve- 
ning Gazette published the following 
sapient editorial recently under the title, 
“Time Clocks for Co-Eds”: 

“The dean of women at the University 
of Minnesota proposes that a sort of time 
clock be installed at sorority houses and 
rooming houses for all co-eds who go out 
on parties. Each girl would be obliged, 


before going out, to mark down on a card. 


the hour, the place she was going and the 
name of her escort. On her return the 
hour would be marked down as well. 

“The problems of a dean of women in 
a big State university are knotty ones, 
heaven knows; yet it is a little hard to 
work up any great amount of admiration 
for this particular scheme. Offhand, one 
would say that if a girl of college age 
must be card-indexed as closely as all 
that, she belongs at home with her mother 
instead of at college.” 

All the time deans of women are think- 
ing up such stunts for regulating the lives 
of women students, and even inducing 
women students through their own organ- 
izations to place such regulations on 
themselves, no college or university au- 
thority proposes that such restrictions be 
placed upon the men students. 
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this work. The women aided men in hon- 
oring the memory of students who were 
killed in the street fighting; they signed 
declarations, considered seditious, sent to 
the Senate; they paraded through the 
streets and refused orders of police to 
disperse; they protested in the Congress- 
ional balconies against the distortion of 
facts given out to the public, and they 
distributed tracts concerning their beliefs 
and demands to the police and other 
authorities. 

Again regardless of the right or wrong 
of the revolt, women did their work and 
took the part which, according to their 
principles of freedom, liberty and equal- 
ity, they thought their own. 


This Sounds Funny 
OUSEWIVES’ vanity seems to stand 
in the way of other women’s progress, 
at least in the field of chain store manage- 
ment. 

A California corporation, which oper- 
ates about 150 chain grocery stores, has 
been carefully studying the question of 
the advisability of having women mana- 
gers. It reports: 

“Women are naturally adaptable to 
food-store management, for they have be- 
hind them centuries of house-keping ex- 
perience and, therefore, an inherent in- 
stinct for running stores of this nature.” 

The report goes on to say how neat the 
women-managed stores are, how excellent 
their window displays, and their sales 
talk, but adds that it has been found ad- 
visable to have men in charge of stores 
where the buyers are mostly young 
women. 

Concerning this, the report says: 

“The reason for this is vanity. No 
woman likes to ask another how to cook 
this or that item of food, and young 
women, as a rule, are none too sure of 
themselves. Yet they would not hesitate 
to ask a man. So we take the human 
equation into consideration as far as pos- 
sible, but the chances are that we will use 
more women as managers of our stores as 
time goes on.” 


Women Inventors 

HAT the women inventors who have 

secured 15,000 patents since 1790 are 
not restricted to any one field but are 
equally versatile with the men inventors, 
who outnumber but can’t “out-guess” 
them is proved by statistics from the 
patent office. 

Among the interesting inventions pat- 
ented by women are the flare lights used 
for signaling by Coast Guards and sailors 
all over the world, invented by Martha J. 
Coston; men’s detachable shirt collars, in- 
vented by Hannah Montague; the so im- 
portant modern paper bag, invented by 
M. E. Knight; and the first ice-cream 
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freezer, invented by Nancy M. Johnson. 

The first patent issued to a woman went 
to Mary Kies in 1809 for a new method of 
weaving straw with silk or thread; and 
the fifteen-thousandth one was secured by 
Rose Shulman of Brooklyn for a new type 


of ice bag. 


Women Better Operators 
N England where “the voice with the 
smile” has not yet been replaced by the 
dial tone, women are found to excel men 
in telephone operation. 

Recently the Postal Workers’ Union 
passed a resolution against the employ- 
ment of women as telephone operators. 
The British Postmaster General imme- 
diately replied to this, commenting that 
the only way to improve the service was to 
have all women operators. 

In support of his view, he cited the re- 
sults of a recent test in quickness of re- 
sponse to calls. Between 8 A. M. and 5 
P, M., when women were in charge of the 


News from the Field 


Hawaiian Delegate for Jury Service 

ya the opposition of the Bar 

Association of Hawaii to the bill 
providing for jury service for women in 
_ the Territory of Hawaii, V. 8. K. Houston, 
delegate in Congress from Hawaii, is con- 
tinuing to support the measure. In a 
letter written.on Christmas Eve to Sena- 
tor Hiram Bingham, a native of Hawaii 
who is chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs, Dele- 
gate Houston said: 
My Dear Senator Bingham: 

Today I received the following dispatch 
from the Bar Association of Hawaii: 

“Bar Association at special meeting to- 
day voted 45 against women on juries and 
6 in favor of women on juries. 

“Friint, Secretary.” 

I cannot but protest, however, upon 
allowing the Bar Association, an inter- 
ested party, to completely govern action 
on this very important subject, and to 
again point out that the passage of this 
bill is specifically called for in the Re- 
publican territorial platform, and that 
though not mentioned in the Democratic 


platform, it was supported by their speak 


ers in the recent campaign. In addition 
the two last Legislatures passed concur- 
rent resolutions which were approved by 
the Governor of the Territory memorial- 
izing Congress to amend the Organic Act 
so that the Congressional restriction 
against women sitting on juries might be 
removed. 

The Territorial Republican platform 
adopted July 14, 1930, contains the follow- 
ing: 

“WOMEN ON JURIES.” 


“We believe that out of fairness to the ~ 


women and for the benefit of the com- 
munity the provisions of the Organic Act 


switchboards, the average response in 
London was 6.3 seconds. Between 5 and 
8 P. M., when both men and women were 
working, the average time was 8 seconds; 
and to make sure that men were slow 


- ones, after 8 P. M., when only men were 


at the switchboards, the average was 13 
seconds. 

The Postmaster General is apparently 
a real Feminist with no patience for re- 
strictive legislation. He called attention 
to the employment of women all night in 
this country and suggested it as an ex- 
cellent idea for England. 


What About Whiskers? 
T last, equality even in legend! 
Westchester, New York, reported 
a woman Santa Claus during the Christ- 
mas season. Commenting on this, one 
paper said: 
“Since old Kris Kingle has partially re- 
tired his reindeer for gasoline power, the 
anxious youngsters may rest in happy 


should be amended so as to provide for 
the services of women on both the terri- 
torial grand juries and the trial juries of 
the various circuit courts.” 

May I not ask that in view of the great 
interest in this matter at home that if 
favorable action cannot be given that the 
bill be left as it is without tabling it or 
acting unfavorably upon it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
V. S. K. Houston, 
Delegate in Congress from Hawaii. 


Guest at Alva Belmont House | 

ADELINE DOTY, editor of the in- 

ternational paper, Pag, who has 
been a guest of the National Woman’s 
Party in Alva Belmont House since Tues- 
day, January 6, left recently for New 
York, Miss Doty is one of the interna- 
tional leaders of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, and 
sailed this week to resume the editorship 
of her paper in Geneva. Miss Doty was 
former secretary of the Children’s Court 
Commission of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and a member of the Prison Reform 
Commission of New York. Several years 
ago she voluntarily spent one week in 
prison to investigate conditions and make 
a report. She traveled widely in Europe 
during the war and contributed articles 
on the warring countries to English and 
American newspapers and magazines. 


She is author of “Society Misfits,” “Short 


Rations,” and “Behind the Battlelines.” 


Seek Divorce Law Change 
DIVORCE law which allows the ex- 
husband to regulate his ex-wife’s con- 

duct and mode of living, even as to the 
location of her domicile, is obviously a 
most unfair and unpleasant law, and the 


Equal Rights 


anticipation that they will be benefited 
by the shift from man to woman, that 
even a flat tire cannot hinder the arrival 
of their presents just before daylight on 
Christmas morn.” 


Youngest College Student 
NE of the youngest college students 
in the country is Carol Bryan, of 
Kansas, 13 years old, now a freshman at 
Wichita University. 

Miss Bryan, who wants to be a writer, 
has brought her farm schedule to college 
with her and rises at five-thirty in the 
morning and goes te bed at nine in the 
evening. She says she hasn’t time for 
“dates.” 


Woman's Home 
TRUE woman’s home is that of 
Donna A. Smith in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. Miss Smith designed the home 
herself and then employed Laura Schulte. 
designer and builder, as the contractor to 
build the ten-room, colonial structure. 


women of Colombia are setting out to 
change all this. 

A revision of the civil law governing the 
rights of divorced women is now being - 
attempted in that country. 

Under the present law, neither divorced 
husband or wife is permitted to remarry. 
This, however, is the only restriction on 
the husband, while the wife cannot even 
sell or give away her property without the 
consent of her former husband. 


Equal Rights in China 

O longer will Chinese mothers feel 

disgraced when they bring girl babies 
into the world, and no longer need young 
Chinese girls feel that they are unwanted 
and unnecessary. Chinese family rela- 
tions have been changed by law, and 
equality between the sexes is now being 
proclaimed throughout the country. 

A law has just been passed by the 
Chinese Legislative Council and incor- 
porated into the civil code which raises 
women to the status of equality. — 

No longer is a man favored in the di- 
vorce laws, for these laws are now the 
same for both, with the same grounds 
applying to either party in a divorce ac- 
tion. A concubine has no right to a share 
of her master’s estate under the new law. 

Also under the new law, the wife can 
do as she pleases with her own wealth 
and property without the consent of a 
husband; the duty of a wife to obey her 
husband is not recognized legally, and 
unmarried daughters have the same right 
of property inheritance as sons. 
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